An alerted America will support, 
initially, any defense expenditures 
@ new administration may deem 
necessary. But our people do not 
well understand the sacrifices in- 
volved. It is high time we faced 
facts. 

Armament programs are common- 
ly supposed to be “good” for busi- 
ness. Huge gov’t expenditures, piled 
atop the regular economy, have a 
stimulating effect when a nation 
has substantial reserves of labor 
and productive capacity. But now, 
with full employment and a recep- 
tive mkt, the added impact of a 
military budget in excess of $15 bil- 
lion will inevitably necessitate con- 
trols approaching those of the war 
period. 

Should we undertake to re-arm 
Western Union, even as we build 
our own defenses, we may experi- 
ence restraints more severe than 
those imposed in the period of ac- 
tive combat. Raw mat’ls and the 
labor req’d to fabricate them must 
be diverted from civilian channels. 
There’s no other course. How will 
our people accept these peacetime 
curbs? To sacrifice under the stimu- 
lus of marching men and blaring 
headlines may be an ennobling ges- 
ture. To see your long-waited new 
car converted to armaments des- 
tined for a distant shore is quite 
another matter. You may applaud 
the principle, but you aren’t going 
to like the result. 
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MAY WE gut YOU ON THAT? 


LOWELL L HOLMEs, mgt and per- 
sonnel consultant: “There is too 
much unemployment among the 
employed. More than 60 million 
people employed today are not pro- 
ducing as much as 50 million did in 
“i 1-Q 

ANDREL ILLYINSKI, Ukranian priest 
who held prayer services for Ist 
group of displaced persons coming to 
U S under recent quota provision: 
“I, too, would like to go to America, 
but no one is interested because I 
am very old; too old to do America 
much good.” (ILLYINSKI is 52.) 2-Q 

EWING KRANIN, N Y photographer 
of pulchritudinous pin-up pretties: 
“The sex appeal of the cover girl 
is mfr’d. You wouldn’t look at 
most of them twice if you met 
them on the st.” 3-Q 

Prof DONALD H MENZEL, of Har- 
vard Observatory, who recently an- 
nounced he had “tuned in on the 
universe”: “It sounds like a com- 
bination of gravel falling on the 
roof and the howling of wolves.” 4-Q 


Geo Meany, AFofL official “Our 
American way of life ... is the 
best not simply because we have 
the most telephones and automo- 
biles and bath tubs and skyscrap- 
ers .. . The most important point 
about America is that we have been 
free from the blight of what is oft- 
en termed ‘the class struggle’.” 5 -Q 

Archbishop RIcHarD J CUSHING, of 
Boston: “Appeasement has gone too 
far, when all the nations of the 


Christian West are obliged not 
merely to ‘soft-pedal’ their acknow- 
ledgement of God but in effect to 
deny him lest they incur the impa- 
tience of the atheists in the Krem- 
lin.” 6-Q 

RoGeR W Basson, statistician: “If 
Stalin were starting a war, he would 
give us maple sugar—he wouldn’t be 
irritating us.” 7-Q 

Rabbi NATHAN A _ PERILMAN, of 
Congregation Emanu-El, N Y: “We 
Go not know a psychology of peace 
because our definitions of it are 
bound up with the word ‘war’.’” 8-Q 

TrYGVE LIE, UN Sec’y Gen’: “I 
am convinced war will not happen 
within the forseeable future.” 9-Q 

The Most Rev CYRIL Foster GaAR- 
BETT, archbishop of York: “The 
Christian, despite all his hatred of 
war must recognize that war is not 
the worst of all evils. Utter degra- 
dation of man, loss of human rights 
and the trampling under foot of all 
that is righteous and true is an 
evil worse than war.” 10-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ADVERSITY—Overcoming—1 

A small-town merchant ran for a 
political office and was soundly 
trounced. He polled so few votes 
he appeared ridiculous. He managed 
to turn the cards, however, by put- 
ting this sign in his window: “$25 
reward for the name of the man 
who voted for me!” 

Everybody saw it and laughed. 
People congratulated him on his 
sense of humor and sportsmanship. 
The story of his sign went the 
rounds with the result that people 
whom he had never had for custo- 
mers began to trade at his store. 
He got a lemon—and made lemon- 
ade!—Ezecutives’ Digest, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


BOOKS—2 
Thru books .. . ideas find their 
way to human brains, and ideals 


to human hearts and souls.—Doro- 
THY CANFIELD FISHER, American au- 
thoress. 


BREVITY—3 

When telling a joke, always make 
it as short as possible, because if 
you stretch it out, you give the 
listener time to think of one to 
tell you.—Toastmaster. 


CHARACTER—4 
When the true character of some 


people crops out, it’s a crop failure. 
—X-Change. 


CHURCH—Attendance—5 

A shower can keep a man away 
from church on Sunday when a 
flood can’t keep him away from a 
show on Monday.—Luke McLUKE, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


COMMUNICATIONS—6 

The advances of electrical com- 
munication by wire and radio will 
not of themselves make for better 
understanding among the races of 
the world. If people are tolerant, 
considerate, are disposed to be 
friendly, world-wide communica- 
tions may help. But if races are 
disposed to be mad, inconsiderate, 
obstinate, unwilling to try to un- 
derstand others, rapid communica- 
tion may excite more hatred, stir 
more stubborn obstinacy, more mis- 
understanding. — Jas O PERRINE, 
“Ideas, Men & Things,” Bell Tele- 
phone Magazine, Summer ’48. 


COST-OF-LIVING—7 

“The high cost of eggs,” says 
Garry Moore, radio comedian, “is 
not the result of the hen laying 
for the dealer; it’s the dealer laying 
for the public.” 


CRITICISM—8 

Wouldn’t it be nice if anyone 
tempted to point a finger would 
instead hold out a hand?—Mrs Eb 
WIittiaMs, Best Yrs. 


DEMOCRACY—9 

The democratic way of life must 
grow from below; to impose it from 
above by force is tragic absurdity.— 
LEWIS Coser, “Germany: Insanity 
Fair,” Progressive, 10-48. 


DEVOTION—Expression—10 

To prove devotion while husbands 
were absent at the wars, 16th 
century women kept the tears they 
shed in flasks, highly decorated and 
encrusted with jewels. Sometimes 
wives had a whole row of filled 
bottles to show returning husbands. 
Wayward wives filled bottles with 
salt water and then forgot about 


their spouses. — Leader Magazine. 
(London) 
DRINK—Drinking—11 


Coffee, milk, beer, soft drinks, and 
hard liquor, in that order, are the 
nation’s favorite beverages accord- 
ing to Northwestern Nat’l Life Ins 
Co.—Baker’s Review. 


EDUCATION—12 

Whatever else it may be, educa- 
tion must be a co-operative effort in 
which the pupil has a real part, 
or education will be nothing more 
than an accumulation of knowledge. 
—Miami Herald. 


EUROPE—Food—13 

One of our cherished American 
illusions is that the Europeans are 
sitting on their hands waiting for 


us to feed ’em. It’s my guess, after 
a quick look at ’em this past sum- 
mer, that they work about twice 
as hard as we do, and vastly pre- 
fer to feed themselves.—HARLAN MIL- 
LER, “The Man Next Door,” Better 
Homes & Gardens, 10-48. 


EXAMPLE—14 

A pompous bishop, touring India 
to question the confirmation classes, 
came to a class taught by a mis- 
sionary named Murray. He asked 
the students what it was to be a 
Christian. A little Indian boy raised 
his hand and said, “It is to live 
like Mr Murray.”—Dr GEO MECKLEN- 
BuRG, Wesley News. 


FAITH—15 

Faith will never die as long as 
colored seed catalogs are printed.— 
Trainman News. 


FAME—16 
Fame is chiefly a matter of dying 
at the right moment.—Partners. 


They DO say... 

We shudder at the news that 
a toy mfr will have an atomic 
energy outfit for children on the 
mkt soon. Set will come com- 
plete with samples of uranium 
ore plus instructions. Frankly, we 
know several kiddies who will 
not find a set in their socks 
come Christmas morn .. . Rid- 
dell Co, bidding for the blessed- 
event announcement business, is 
putting up its Chase candy bars 
in 2 different wrappers: one an- 
nouncing “It’s a Boy,” the other, 
“It’s a Girl” . . . Comes Nov 2nd 
and the usual number of wrong- 
guessers will face the gastro- 
nomically unsound task of eating 
| their hats. Sales Mgt reports a 
| helpful solution. Resistol Hats, of 
| Garland, Tex, have created the 
| Resistol Canday Hat—a tooth- 
| some 10-gal model in miniature, 
| for consumption by unsuccessful 
| politicians as well as losers of 
election bets. 


SA REMCEAAT RIPE ATE eye ail 
FATHERHOOD—17 

One father is worth more than 
1400 schoolteachers. — GEO HERBERT, 


quoted in John Bull. (England) 


FREEDOM—of Press—18 

If some parts of a (free) press 
become bad, the rest will remain 
good. But a controlled press is like 
an egg; if any part of it is bad, 
the whole of it is bad.—ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, U S delegate to UN. 
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FREEDOM—of Speech—19 
Freedom of speech should be re- 

stricted to those who use the speech 

of freedom.—Construction Digest. 


FUTURE—20 

The world of the future—if any 
world survives—will be a world of 
diversity, held together by a con- 
ception of common interests. It will 
be a world in which many politica! 
faiths and economic creeds are tol- 
erated and widely differing points 
of view fertilize each other for the 
common good.—RayMoOnD B Fos- 
DIcK, Pres, Rockefeller Foundation, 
in Annual Report for ’47. 


GENIUS—21 

A genius is an ordinary fellow 
with his heart harnessed to his 
task. Call the roll of the great and 
sure enough, you'll find that those 
who become leaders are men and 
women who fall in love with their 
jobs.—Progressive Mail Trade. 


GOSSIP—22 

The eyes believe themselves; the 
ears believe other people.—Bendiz- 
line, hm, Bendix Aviation Corp’n. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—23 

It’s an error to think of any per- 
son as handicapped. The correct 
way to think of him is as having a 
certain limitation in relation to one 
job, but none whatsoever as re- 
gards the others. If a worker only 
uses one hand in his job, the fact 
that he has only one is no handicap. 
A deaf riveter actually has an ad- 
vantage over a man with hearing. 
The blind perform many operations 
hetter than workers with sight... 
Out of the 20,000 jobs listed in the 
dictionary of jobs there is a suitable 
job for every handicapped person.— 
MarIE BEYNON Ray, How to Conquer 
Your Handicaps. (Bobbs-Merrill) 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

We always hate people who have 
the same faults we have, for we 
notice those faults and their dis- 
crediting effects.—JACINTO BENAVENTE, 
Mundo Argentino. (QuOTE transla- 
tion) 


INFLATION—25 

Inflation has affected everything 
except the wages of sin—Boston 
Globe. 


INGENUITY—26 

The nervous little man glanced 
hurriedly at his watch, grabbed his 
bag, and rushed out to the plat- 
form. The effect on the other 
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travelers was all that could be 
desired. They also picked up their 
luggage and ran. Shortly after- 
ward, the little man ret’d, picked 
out the best seat in the station 
and sat down to wait for the train— 
which was not due for 30 min’s.— 
Arkansas Baptist. 
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| “Mud thrown is ground lost...” | 
Benj Franklin wrote in a let- | 

j ter to a friend: “Splashes of dirt | 
thrown upon my character, I | 
| suffered while fresh, to remain | 
| I did not choose to spread by en- | 
| deavoring to remove them, but | 
j relied upon the adage that they | 
| would all rub off when they were | 
| dry. Revenge is always the weak | 
| pleasure of a little and narrow | 
| mind.”—Democracy in Action. 27 | 


KNOWLEDGE — Understanding—28 

Four men were standing in a 
telegraph office while a message was 
being rec’d. Three of them heard 
merely a succession of taps. The 
other surprised his companions by 
repeating the message aloud. He 
knew the code. — Sunday School 
Times. 


LABOR—Unions—29 

The general strike is no toy. It is 
a revolutionary weapon of the lst 
order.—Wm Z Foster, head of the 
American Communist Party, quoted 
by CEcILE B DEMILLE, in Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


MARRIAGE—30 

Li Hung Chang, Chinese states- 
man, commented on the success of 
marriages arranged by parents in 
China: “Marriage in China is like 
putting a kettle of cold water on 
the fire. Soon it is boiling and stays 
hot. But in the West, marriage is 
like putting on a cold stove a kettle 
of water that is boiling tempestu- 
ously—but presently cools off.”—In- 
dustrial News Review. 


NEWS—Discouraging—31 

Nowadays the news is read to 
prisoners in our gaols to discourage 
them from escaping. — Politiken. 
(Copenhagen) 


OBJECTIVITY—32 

John Philpot Curran loved trees; 
he especially prized a large one 
just beside his house. A friend 
casually remarked that it was be- 
coming a danger; its roots might 
agamage the bldg, and 2 or 3 rooms 
were unpleasantly darkened. 

Curran looked quietly at the tree 


and murmured: “I was thinking of 
taking down the house.” — Geo 
Byrne, Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


OPTIMISM—Future—33 

Comes an optimistic prediction 
from Kiplinger Magazine: “The 
country will survive the elections, 
and friends will get to be friends 
again.” 


PERSONALITY—34 

Dorothy was having dinner with 
her aunt and uncle. Half-way thru 
the meal, she noticed that they 
were absorbed in matters other than 
herself. Hoping for a little att’n, 
the child asked very  sociably: 
“Would anyone like to be smiled 
at?”—Instructor. 


PERSPECTIVE—35 

When I was young my teachers 
were old and they told me of the 
past. Now I am old and my teachers 
are young and they tell me of the 
future —Origin unknown. 


PIETY—36 

Mayor Gaynor once said of the 
reformer Dr Chas'H Parkhurst, “He 
thinks he is pious, when he is only 
bilious."—-The Greater City: N Y, 
1898-1948, edited by ALAN NEVINS & 
JOHN A Krovut. (Columbia Univ) 


PRAYER—37 

Many Christians think prayer is 
a matter of reversing the charges, 
of having God do all the paying.— 
LOUISE ALDEN, Presbyterian Life. 
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Page Three 








AGRICULTURE: A 


“high Cc” 
variety of tomatoes has been de- 
veloped by Gov’t experts. Contains 
3 times more Vitamin C than ordi- 


nary kind. (Practical Home Eco- 
nomics) 

CHRISTMAS IDEAS: An enter- 
prising Olympia, Wash, business- 
man is promoting sale of individual- 
ly pkg’d Christmas trees, thru re- 
tail stores. Trees, 
sizes, will be packed in wax-treated 
and tightly sealed cartons. Each 
pkg will contain metal moisture 
container base. (Milwaukee Jnl) 


MEDICINE: Aged persons suf- 
fering pain caused by chronic ar- 
thritis of the hip, who are not 
strong enough for regular surgery, 
may, in some cases, be helped by 
simple operation for cutting sen- 
sory nerves in hip-joint region. 
Operation produces no shock, en- 
ables patient to walk next day, 
leave hospital in wk. (LAWRENCE 
Ga.ton, Cosmopolitan) 


“ ” 


MUSICAL INSTUMENTS: Midg- 
et baby grand piano, 29 in’s high, 
weighs 20 lbs and is electrically 
operated. (Family Times) 

PROTECTIVE DEVICES: Checks 
that identify themselves verbally 
have been developed by a Rochester, 
N Y, research co. Made of radio- 
active paper, checks will properly 
identify themselves when passed 
thru a special machine; if forged, 
they screech. (HAROLD HELFER, Fu- 
ture) 


“ ” 


TELEVISION: Olympic Radio & 
Television of N Y displayed tele- 
vision “duplicator” for home use— 
extra television screen that can be 
hooked up to standard set. Up to 
12 screens can be connected at once, 
to receive programs in a number 
of rooms. (Newsweek) 


in 5 popular’ 


RUSSIA—38 

In a recent interview between an 
American reporter and Jacob A 
Malik, Russian Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister to the UN, the reporter ad- 
mitted that he knew only 2 Rus- 
sian words: “da” and “nyet,” mean- 
ing “yes” and “no.” He explained 
to Mr Malik that “da” was a most 
essential part of the American 
vocabulary since it is the lst word 
that babies learn. Mr. Malik’s an- 
swer to this statement was: “That’s 
where your country and mine are 
different. The 1st word our babies 
learn is ‘nyet’.”.—Current History. 


SOCIETY—39 

Howard Becker, a very prominent 
American sociologist, compares hu- 
man society to a pine forest, which 
exists in 1 form for the botanisi, 
in a 2nd for the hunter, in a 3rd 
for the forester, in a 4th for the 
farmer, in a 5th for the geologist, 
in a 6th for the artist, in a 7th for 
the hermit, in an 8th for the lost 
child, etc. For the hermit, Becker 
asserts, the arches of the pines are 
vivid evidence of the goodness of 
God. For the lost child, the forest 
appears as a dwelling inhabited by 
wicked fairy-tale sorcerers. The ge- 
ologist views the forest as a layer 
of soil on which gigantic trees 
tower. As a result, Becker comes 
to the old conclusion that the “for- 
est in itself” is unknowable—M 
Baskin, “The Campaign of Ameri- 
can Sociology Against Reason,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Russia. (Sovi- 
et Press Translations) 


SPEECH—Speaking—40 

Someone has said that before a 
person undertakes to express him- 
self it is important that he have 
a self which is worth expressing.— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


TOLERANCE—41 

Tolerance is allowing other people 
to do what you like—Canning 
Trade. 


VALUES—42 

If all the gold in the world were 
melted down into a solid cube it 
would be about the size of an 8- 
room house. If a man got posses- 
sion of all that gold—billions of 
dollars worth, he could not buy a 
friend, character, peace of mind, 
clear conscience, or a _ sense of 
eternity—CuHas F BANNING. 


VIEWPOINT—43 
E F Harris, of Shanghai, China, 
recalls the day he Ist met with 20 


boys and girls he had volunteered 

to teach in a Japanese internment € 
camp. Ten of them were British, 

10 American. “I am glad to see you 

are equally divided,” he remarked. 

At which a little miss popped up 

and said. “Not equally divided, Mr 
Harris. Equally united!”—Editorial 

in Rotarian. 


WAR—44 

It is harder to enter into war to- 
day than a few yrs ago, for the 
reason there will be no spoils for 
the-conquered or conqueror, but the 
annihilation of nat’l existence for 
all—Jas E McGrecor, Nat’l Canvas 
Goods Mfgr’s Review. 


WISDOM—45 

Wisdom is not necessarily shown 
by those who make no mistakes.— 
Labor Union. 


On Halloween 
On Hallowe’en what would you 
do— 
If you were a ghost; and the 
ghost were you? ... 


If I were a ghost I wouldn’t go 
Just moaning round, like the 
tales you know, 


At midnight, yowling behind 
some wall— 

I wouldn’t go out in the night 
at all. 


With seven-league boots and in- 
visible cloak, 

I’d look for places to play some 
joke; 

I’d go to a school where someone 
(like me) 

Just couldn’t remember the nine 
times three, 

And whisper the answer, 
soft—and say— 

He'd get a one hundred percent 
that day! 


On Hallowe’en if you’re just you— 

It’s fun to plan all the things 
you'd do! 

—DoroTHY BROWN THOMPSON, 

The Days we Celebrate, edited by 

Ros’t HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. (Dodd, | 

Mead & Co) 46 | 


real 





WOMEN—47 

Before the war you could know 
a& woman by the books she read; 
now you go by the records she 
dances to.—FRANCIS Carco, quoted 
in Les Nouvelles Litteraires. (Paris) é 
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“T said I would certainly do so...” 


In writing The Gathering Storm, (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $6.), WINSTON CHURCHILL has, as in his previous 
books, followed the method of hanging the chronicle 
and discussion of the military and political events 
upon. the thread of the personal experiences of an 
individual—“perhaps the only man who has passed 


thru both the 2 cataclysms of recorded history in high Cabinet office.” He 
had long predicted the outbreak of war and, after watching Hitler’s rise 
to power and the ruthless crush of invasions, CHURCHILL finally saw tie 
dawn of the day when England had to act. In the climactic and terrible 
moment just before Dunkirk when Hitler seemed on the threshold of 
victory, CHURCHILL at last became Prime Minister. 

This excerpt is from Part II of his book. 


The morning of the 10th of May 
dawned, and with it came tremen- 
dous news. The Germans had struck 
their long-awaited blow. Holland 
and Belgium were both invaded. 
Their frontiers had been crossed at 
numerous points. The whole move- 
ment of the German Army upon 
the invasion of the Low Countries 
and of France had begun. 

At about 10 o’clock, Sir Kingsley 
Wood came to see me, having just 
been with the Prime Minister. He 
told me that Mr Chamberlain was 
inclined to feel that the great 
battle which had broken upon us 
made it necessary for him to re- 
main at his post. Kingsley Wood 
had told him that on the contrary, 
the new crisis made it more neces- 
sary to have a Nat’l Gov’t, which 
alone could confront it, and he add- 
ed that Mr Chamberlain had ac- 
cepted this view. 

At 11 o’clock, I was summoned 
to Downing St by the Prime Min- 
ister. There I found Lord Halifax. 
We took our seats opposite Mr 
Chamberlain. He told us that he 
was satisfied that it was beyond 
his power to form a Nat’l Gov't. 
The response he had rec’d from the 
Labour leaders left him in no doubt 
of this. The question, therefore, was 
whom should he advise the King 
to send for after his own resig- 
nation had been accepted ... f 
have had many important inter- 
views in my public life, and this 
was certainly the most important. 
Usually I talk a great deal, but 
on this occasion I was silent. Mr 
Chamberlain evidently had in his 
mind the stormy scene in the House 
of Commons 2 nights before when 
I had been in such heated contro- 
versy with the Labour Party. Altho 
this had been in his support and 
defense, he nevertheless felt ‘that 
it might be an obstacle to my ob- 
taining their adherence at this 
juncture. This was the implication. 
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| Churchill the statesman denied | 
| Churchill the historian in order | 
| that his country might live-- | 
| CorneLIus W vEKIEWET, Prof of | 
| Modern History, Cornell Univ, | 
| “The U S and The United King- | 
| dom,” A Foreign Policy for the | 
lu S, Harris Foundation Lec- | 
| tures. (Chicago Univ Press) | 


His biographer, Mr Feiling, states 
definitely that he preferred Lord 
Halifax. 

A very long pause ensued. It 
certainly seemed longer than 2 
min’s which one observes in the 
commemorations of Armistice Day. 
Then Halifax spoke. He said that 
he felt that his position as a peer, 
out of the House of Commons, 
would make it difficult for him to 
discharge the duties of Prime Min- 
ister in a war like this. He would 
be held responsible for everything, 
but would not have the power to 
guide the assembly upon whose 
confidence the life of every Gov't 
depended. By the time he had fin- 
ished, it was clear that the duty 
would fall on me—had in fact fal- 
len upon me. Then for the Ist time, 
I spoke. I said I would have no 
communication with either of the 
Opposition Parties until I had the 
King’s commission to form a Gov't. 
On this, the momentous conversa- 
tion came to an end, and we re- 
verted to our ordinary easy and 
familiar manners of men who had 
worked for yrs together and whose 
lives in and out of office had been 
spent in all the friendliness of 
British politics. I then went back 
to the Admiralty, where, as may 
well be imagined, much awaited 
me... 

Presently .a message arrived sum- 
moning me to the Palace at 6 0o’- 
clock. I was taken immediately to 
the King. His Majesty rec’d me 
most graciously and bade me sit 





‘A Mighty Woman.. .” 


Sixty-two yrs ago Oct 28th, on 
Bedloe’s Island in the N Y harbor, a 
giant gift from the French people 
to the American people was un- 
veiled and dedicated. It was the 
Statue of Liberty, designed by Fred- 
eric Auguste Bartholdi. It still 
stands to greet incoming ships with 
the following words, by Emma Laza- 
rus, inscribed on its pedestal: 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek 
Jame, 
With conquering limbs astride 
from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed sunset 
gate shall stand 
A mighty woman with 
whose flame 


a_ torch, 


Is the imprisoned lightning and 
her name 
Mother of Exile, from her 


beacon hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her 
mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin 
cities frame. 


“Keep, ancient lands, 
storied pomps,” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your 
tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to 
be free. 
The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tost, to me, 
I lift my lamp beside 
golden door.” 


your 


the 


down. He looked at me searchingly 
and quizzically for some moments, 
and then said: “I suppose you don't 
know why I have sent for you?” 
Adopting his mood, I repl’d. “Sir, 
I simply couldn’t imagine why.” He 
laughed and said: “I want to ask 
you to form a Gov’t.” I said I would 
certainly do so. 











Mrs Theodore Roosevelt wanted 
to avoid the ordeal of shaking 
hands with a large crowd of per- 
sons, so instead of wearing a cor- 
sage at the lst public reception, she 
carried in her hand a large bouquet 
of flowers. Naturally, no one would 
think of asking her to lay down 
the flowers to shake hands, and 
thus she avoided the trying ordeal. 
—Don Smiru, Peculiarities of the 
Presidents. (Wilkinson Press) a 

Stalemate: A husband who 
keeps telling the same jokes.— 

Pathfinder. 

Some yrs ago, a prominent ma- 
tron offended the society editor of 
the local newspaper by refusing to 
furnish a _ guest-list. The editor 
neither pulled hair nor tried to 
scratch her eyes out. But yr after 
yr, whenever the matron figured 
in a news item, she was described 
d# wearing the same dress. No mat- 
ter whether she was attending a 
tea, vacationing in the mountains, 
giving a ball, or going to a wedding 
—the identical black velvet dress 
was described in lavish detail!— 
Wess B Garrison, Pageant. b 

“ » 


Philosopher: One who instead 
of crying over spilled milk con- 
soles himself with the thought 
that it was over 4/5ths water. 
—Canning Trade. 

A man planning to motor to 
Canada late this fall stopped by 
the lobby of the Chrysler Bldg, in 
N Y, where a free routing service 
for tourists is maintained by the 
Texaco people. The man on duty 
began marking up a map but 
paused when he got near Pough- 
keepsie. “Are you a Republican or 
a Democrat?” he asked. The travel- 
er, invoking the lst Amendment, 
Said he didn’t really see that it 
mattered. 

“Oh, but it does,” said the Texa- 
co man. “I’ve got to know whether 
to route you thru or around Hyde 
Park.”—New Yorker. c 


A visitor in arid, wind-swept 
western Kansas was commenting 
unfavorably on the country to a 
native. “Ye gods,” he ended, “doesn’t 
it ever rain here?” 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
GEO MOORE 
First Nat’l Stores 


In a Vt park I met a man 
and his dog. He praised the 
animal to the skies; told all 
its wonderful hunting qualities; 
then, as an afterthought, he 
added, “Of course, he’s got one 
drawback—he likes to follow a 
track backwards!” — Nashua 
Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co. 





“Oh, yes,” the Kansan repl’d 
seriously. “Last wk they had a nice 
rain over northeast of here about 
15 mi’s. But I was busy and couldn’t 
go."—ALMA ParKER, Magazine Di- 
gest. d 

Ignorance: When you don’t 
know anything and somebody 
finds it out——Balance Sheet. 


“ ” 


As soon as Yemen became a mbr 
of the UN, Denmark’s Mrs Bodil 
Begtrup, as chmn of the UN Com- 
mission on the status of women, 
rushed to visit the Prince of Yemen. 
Mrs Begtrup, thru an interpreter, 
said to the Prince of Yemen: “Now 
that you are a mbr of the UN, you 
must fight for equality between 
the sexes.” 

“With 1 wife, maybe,” repl’d the 
Prince of Yemen. “With 4 wives, 
impossible!”—-LEoNnaRD Lyons, Best 
Yrs. e 

The great need of the coun- 
try just at present is some- 
thing to make hoes as attrac- 
tive as hose—Marion (Ohio) 

Star. 

A bombastic rural politician came 
out of the sticks to deliver a cam- 
paign address in a certain Southern 
city. He was strictly of the old 
school of “sound and fury” orators, 
signifying nothing. 

Classical literary allusions were 
this particular gentleman’s weak- 
ness, and poetry and polished prose 


quotations gushed from his large 
and mobile mouth like creek water 
in a spring freshet. 

“Onward and upward is my way!” 
he cried. “Hence my motto is ‘Ex- 
celsior, Excelsior’!” 

“It should be,” cried a youthful 
voice from the back of the hall 
“You’re stuffed with it."—Wall St 
Jnl, f 


Do women “who sigh for a 
chance to live their lives over 
again ever think how many 
plates that would mean wash- 
ing up?—Politiken. (Copenhag- 
en.) 


PA Bureaucrat: If we are unable to 
figure out a way to spend that $220 
million, we'll be out of jobs. 

Sec’y: How about building a 
bridge across the Mississippi? 

Bureaucrat: That won’t cost $220 
million. 

Sec’y: Lengthwise?—Ram-Buller. g 

“ ” 

During the war, a very punctili- 
cus British officer was a long way 
from the resources of civilization. 
He sent for his Ist sgt one day and 
asked him how long it was since 
the men had changed shirts. 

“A mo, sir,” was the reply. 

“But the regulations state that 
the men must change their shirts 
ence a wk at least.” 

“They haven’t any shirts to 
change into, sir,” explained the top- 
kick. 

“Then let them change shirts 
with each other.”—Wiesbaden Post. 
(Germany) h 

Fewer children should be lost 
now that they can reach their 
mothers’ skirts to hang on 
again.—Banking, hm, American 

Bankers Ass’n. 

An American engineer, employed 
by a big oil co, put in immense 
pipelines and erected a large re- 
finery in a certain Arabian country 
in the Near East. 

The ruler was immensely grateful. 
He knew his slice of the profits 
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would be fabulous. He felt he should 
give the engineer a lavish gift. 

“I can’t accept it,” protested the 
American. “If you wish to give me 
some trinket which I can cherish, 
get me a golf club.” 

The ruler agreed. Six mo’s later 
in Washington, an Arabian digni- 
tary approached the engineer and 
said, with deep humility: 

“On behalf of my master, I have 
endeavored to get you a golf club, 
but the only one available hasn’t 
any swimming pool. I don’t think 
my master would like to give you 
a golf. club without a swimming 
pool.”—Capper’s Wkly. i 

The more we see of this 
world, the less we worry about 
the next.—Erie Magazine, hm, 

Erie Ry. 


Cat Tales 

Are you superstitious about 
cats? Do you cross the st when 
you see a black kitten? You can 
take a vacation from your fears 
on Hallowe’en, Oct 31st, and re- 
verse your attitude for one night. 
According to RuTH EDNA KELLEY: 

The actions of cats on Hal- 
lowe’en betoken good or bad 
luck. If a cat sits quietly beside 
anyone, he will enjoy a peaceful 
prosperous life; if one rubs 
against him, it brings good luck, 
doubly good if one jumps into 
his lap. If a cat yawns near you 
on Hallowe’en be alert and do 
not let opportunity slip by you. 
If a cat runs from you, you have 
a secret which will be revealed 
in 7 days—The Book of Hal- 
lowe’en. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co) ij 





Broadway: America’s hard- 
ened artery.—Four Wing News. 
At a recent coaching clinic in 

Providence, R I, Leo Noval, Army 
track coach, and Ed Stebbins, foot- 
ball coach at Cranston, R I, High, 
became involved in a hot debate 
over which of their respective 
sports was older. 

“Track goes back to the dawn 
of man,” argued Leo. “The caveman 
who threw the rock was the Ist 
shotputter. The guy who threw 
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the 1st spear was the Ist javelin 
thrower.” 

Stebbins laughed, “But football 
goes back to Adam. He became the 
1st football player when he tackled 
Eve.” 

“Mebbe so,” countered Noval, 
“but Adam had to run to get Eve.” 
—Scholastic Coach. k 

Cry of the unsuccessful law- 
yer: “Long time no sue.”—One 

Mundred and Eleven. 


The salesman stopped his car at 
a farmhouse and asked the way 
to the nearest hotel. The farmer 
pointed down to the road. 

“You turn left at the school- 
house,” he advised. “Then you go 
straight ahead till you get to Gad 
Shor’s house. Then you take the 
left fork in the road and keep on 
for 5 miles.” 

The salesman nodded. “That’s 
clear enough,” he said. “And where 
does that bring me?” 

The farmer smiled. “Well,” he an- 
nounced, “that brings you right 
back where we're standing now.” 

The salesman’s eyes popped. 
“Right here!” he echoed. “But I 
don’t understand. Why should I 
come back here?” 

The farmer shifted his plug of 
tobacco. “To get the rest of the 


directions,” he explained. “If I 
told you them all at once you 
might get confused!” — Tit-Bits. 
(London) 1 


An elephant tusk 200 thou- 
sand yrs old has been dug up 
near Marietta, O. It appears 
that the Ohio Gang is even 
more ancient than the Demo- 
crats supposed.—Howarp BrRv- 
BAKER, New Yorker. 

The GIs who were there all re- 
member the subtle and sometimes 
impenetrable humor of the British 
during the Yanks’ wartime friendly 
invasion of the beleaguered isle. 

In one small town not too far 
outside a busy seaport, the main 
st was definitely a danger area 
as big American trucks roared down 
it at high speed on their way to 
the Army camp on the other side 
of town. 

The mayor posted several signs 





Natives often smile at the im- 
perfect mastery of their language by 
foreign missionaries, but occasional- 
ly the laugh is on them when airing 
their English, notes Mrs J H Clark, 
in Christian Life. One young convert 
sent his pastor a photo of himself 
and neatly inscribed, “Your loving 
fiend.” Another worded his bill for 
repairing the brass eagle on a church 
lectern, “To mend 1 holy chicken— 
$2.” A 3rd enterprising tailor placed 
a sign over his shop informing the 
public: “Respectful ladies can have 
fits upstairs.” 


requesting a reduction of speed up- 
on entering the village outskirts, 
but they had no noticeable effect. 
Then he took them all down and 
put up two big signs, one at each 
entrance to the town. Afterwards, 


traffic purred along the main 
thoroughfare, hardly raising the 
dust. 


Perhaps it was the effect of the 
signs, for on them were printed 
these words: 

PLEASE YANKS 
DRIVE SLOWLY 
The child playing in 
the st may be yours! 
—American Legion Magazine. m 


“ ” 


A big-game hunter has been 
missing for days. It is feared 
that something he disagreed 
with ate him.—Louisville Couri- 
er-Jnl. 


“ ” 


The wife of the congressional 
representative sat up in bed, a 
startled look on her face. 

“Jim,” she whispered, 
a robber in the house.” 

“Impossible!” was the reply. “In 
the Senate, yes, but in the House, 
never!”—Philnews, hm, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. n 


“there’s 





From Poll to Poll 

Scarcely more than half the per- 
sons old enough to vote are ex- 
pected to vote in the election Nov 
2nd. If all persons old enough to 
vote did vote, 93 million would cast 
ballots. Actually, no more than 47 
million are expected to vote. This 
will be one of the lowest votes, in 
proportion to eligible voters, in the 
nation’s history. Back in °40, more 
than 50 million votes were cast. If 
the same voting interest were shown 
in °48, more than 58 million votes 
would be cast in the coming elec- 
tion. 

A low vote, experience indicates, 
is favorable to Republican candi- 
dates—in Senate and House con- 
tests as well as in a Presidential 
contest. (This is explained by Dr 
Geo Gallup, who said, in interview, 
that the majority of non-voters will 
be Democrats, prevented from vot- 
ing by poll tax, voting restrictions 
and residence requirements.) 

Indifference will be the major 
cause of a low vote. The prospect is 
that more than 24 million adults 
will stay away from the voting 
booths because they feel no particu- 
lar urge to vote, or do not care 
enough for any of the candidates to 
express a preference. 

The poll tax and other voting re- 
strictions will keep 7,700,000 persons 
at home on election day, most of 
whom reside in the 11 Southern 
states where the actual vote is only 
a fraction of the population of vot- 
ing age. 

IlIness and other physical disa- 
bilities is the 3rd chief reason why 
4,700,000 persons of 21 yrs and 
older will not vote. 

Travel will keep some 3,400,000 
voters away from their homes on 
election day and, consequently, 
away from polling places. 

Illiteracy is estimated to keep 
2,800,000 possible voters from cast- 
ing ballots. 


Bad officials are elected by | 
good citizens who do not vote. 
If you fool the people to get | 
their money, that’s fraud, and 
you can be jailed; but if you | 
do it to get their votes, that’s | 
shrewd politics. | 
It is better to vote for a melon 
and lose than to vote for a lem- | 
on and win. 
“ ” | 
Ballots are the, rightful and | 
peaceful successors of bullets.— | 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Residence requirements will keep 
2 million from voting. Residence al- 
so takes the vote from about 575 
thousand citizens of Washington, 
D C. 

About 165 thousand in the armed 
forces and 500 thousand in insti- 
tutions will not vote. 

Altogether, of the 93 million per- 
sons old enough to vote, there are 
46 million who are not expected to 
vote——Abridged from U S News— 
World Report, 10-15-’48. 


ROSS COUNTRY 
2 COMMENT 
Se 


Letters to the Editor of the Des 


Moines (Ja) Register restore our 
faith in the species homo sapiens as 
a thinking, questioning creature. 


Is Henry Wallace a Communist? 
No, say his opponents, but most of 
the Communists are going to vote 


the Progressive ticket, so that 
makes him a fellow traveler. 

Tom Dewey is not a Negro, but 
if the Negroes vote the Republican 
ticket as they have done in past 
yrs, that makes Tom a fellow travel- 
er and don’t be surprised if you 
see kinks in his hair. 

Harry S Truman is not a Catholic, 
he is a Baptist, but if the majority 
of the Catholics will vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, as they have done, 
that makes him a fellow traveler, 
and don’t be surprised if Msgr 
Sheen makes a convert of Harry. 

My guess is that after this elec- 
tion Tom Dewey will still be white, 
Harry Truman a good Baptist, and 
Henry Wallace a real humanitarian 
and a great statesman that he is 
now.—FRANK W BOYLER. 


“ ” 


A nation is not a material, but a 
spiritual being. It is an idea, an 
emotion, a faith in the minds of 
people. It is not the gov’t bldgs, the 
officials, the guns and the bombs 
that constitute the U S, nor is it 
the laws in the statute books, nor 
the customs and immigration of- 
fices at the boundaries. 

The U S is an idea in peoples 
minds: if people stopped believing 
in it, the U S would no longer 
exist, even tho all its material ap- 
paratus might be intact. The gov’t, 
laws, and armaments are a Nna- 
tion’s body, but unless people be- 
lieved in it and loved it the na- 
tion would be a dead body. 

Pacifists have perceived this great 
truth; that as a nation is a spiritu- 
al being it can only ultimately be 
defended by spiritual means. The 
material means which we use to 
defend it will, if we are not care- 
ful, destroy the soul of the nation 
which uses. them. Many nations 
have survived military defeat, in- 
vasion, and even the loss of their 
independence. No nation has ever 
survived the loss of its “soul”, ie, 
the loss of its power to command 
love and devotion—K E BOovuLpIne. 


In the middle ages the mayors 
of some European towns were 
elected by the use of lice. The 
candidates would sit around a 
table, with outspread beards. A 
louse would be placed in the 
center, and the owner of the 
beard into which the louse 
crawled would become mayor.— 
Coin Machine Jnl. 
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